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Fun Week by Week Monday.—Boxing Day (kept out of the way as much as possible). 
Went to heaps of pantomimes—would set down all about them, 
| By THE ParRTy ON THE Spor. but—— 
; . , . pr ? 
AT Wednesday.— Began to feel Christmas. Lots of letters from little WELL—THERE 
nephews and nieces (also likewise from big ones as well !), mostly I’ve been to most of the pantomimes 
hoping I am quite well and ‘‘all that ""—a matter they generally (I’m such a ubiquitous fellar !) 
take for granted at other times. Then there are rehearsals of And Whittington got mixed up betimes 
— Christmas pieces, pantomimes and circuses, to potterabout. Always With Crusoe and Cinderella ; 
} plenty of those—and Who'd something to do with Forty Thieves 
A GOOD JOB, TOO. And Babes in the Wood so simple— 
When Christmas holidays are near For each in the merits of ‘“‘ Tatcho "’ believes, 
— (To doleful dumps inimical) And warbles of ** Daisy Dimple.” 


Above all joys and goodly cheer Fog gone—frost gone—rain come—also more mud. 
Arise the pantomimical. 

For with a will, whene’er they call, 
At palaces or work’uses, 

A joyful welcome waits for al 


] 
The pantomimes and circuses. 


Tuesday.—Just ran over to Bombay and saw the Indian National 
Congress properly opened at Amraoti. Then back to Merrie Eng- 
land. Gales on now. Two Parliamentary vacancies, I notice. Also 
10tice that Lord Charles Beresford is spoken of, as usual. Rattling 
good fellow, Lord Charles, and general favourite, but I often wonder 





Spent a merry and pleasant time with Her Royal Highness what constituencies will do when he gets elected (as he probably 
| choosing her Christmas presents. In the end I gota cigar holder will for York). : ’ 
studded with diamonds—grand effect when I walk home at night earE ! 
as the glows of the cigar light up the costly gems! Saw Prince . Ta 
Henry off from Portsmouth to ‘‘sacrifice’’ himself to make a When by-elections come about 
“ German holidav.”’ (And some, when such there are, lament) 
spe > wask and sisive 
Thursday.—Mostly fog going on—also mud. Stayed in bed epee tals —— ee 
Friday.—More fog—also frost—mud again later. Christmas And, animating maids and men 
Eve! Got a“ cut and cover’’ machine and made my way through From John O’Groat’s to Kerry’s Ford, 
the thick of the atmosphere to some pantomimes at Holloway, This rule is universal—‘‘ When 
Hammersmith, Greenwich, and such like. Saw some choice In doubt, play Lord Charles Beresford.” 
samples, and think I should like Messrs. Denton and Bishop's Ton Sooreen 
four as a private troupe of Bayadeyres. Helped Princess Henry in . 
distribute clothes and comfits at Whippingham. Afterwards ———— a 


distributed a drink—through my interstices. 


The New Year. 


Saturday.—Mostly fog. Christmas Day. Brought out the 














machine and penetrated as far as a Christmas dinner. Also WeELcoOME the smiling New Year with a kiss, 
managed, assisted by dozens of well-disposed persons, to work some As yet the bright youngster’s done nothing amiss; 
stying good cheer through to the less fortunate, but no less hungry. Slept So welcome him warmly, and hope he'll be rather 
ening with an easy conscience and an uneasy liver. More kind to us all than his surly old father! 
ifant an we 
shi 
— Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
D unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope 
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STOCK EXCHANGE. 


First Broker (successful ).—* Hillo, Bearem! What's this 
Second Ditto (unsuccessful).—* ME!” 


Seventy-three Times Twenty-six. 
THE “REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM” OF MNEMONICS. 


INGENIOUS Stokes, in his time, tried hard 
To make men’s memories shrewd and sharp ; 
And I fain would sing (though a doggerel bard) 
His praise to the strains of the lyre and harp. 
But his intellect clear is eclipsed, I fear, 
And a greater than Stokes we must now revere ! 


Our mathematician crept round last night 
To the room where Fun in the gloaming sate. 
“ There are thousands of folks with memories slight 
Who cannot with quickness recall the date 
Distinctly and clear of the new-born year ; 
And for such I've a radical remedy here ! "’ 


“Tf that be so,”’ our Chieftain cried, 

“ Your fortune’s made! But explain your drift! ”’ 
And the Figuring Fiend with pride re plied : 

“Tt iseven so! For quite as swift 
As the lightning’s flash is the plan I’ve planned, 


4 } } 
And ten tims mpier than k vour-hand! 








| The Mon o’ Principle. 
Twa braw Scottish laddies on New 
Year’s Eve 
Were feeling uncommonly frisky, 
| Twas four in the morning ere they did 
leave 
Off swigging away at the whiskey. 
When they were parting they felt very 
queer, 
So they swore o’er the empty bottle, 
Not to touch another drop till next year, 
No matter how dry was their throttle. 


When Donald had gone, poor Dugald 
felt bad 
(The parting had made him unhappy), 
He felt so sad from the glasses he’d had 
That he took another wee drappie. 


He went on drinking till noon of the 
morrow, 
When Donald ‘‘quite sober ’”’ did meet 
him, 
He spoke to him less in anger than 
sorrow, 
And this is the way he did greet him. 
“Did ye na promise—’twas only last 
nicht— 
Not to touch a drop o’ Glenlivet 
Until next year? Mon, it’s surely not 
richt, 
At first I could hardly believe it. 


‘‘ When an elder is drunk in broad day- 





light, 
It’s awfu’. But I’ve much worse to 
tell ; 
| Yecan’t keep a promise from nicht to 
se nicht, 


I’m afraid, mon, you’re going to hell.” 
‘ Dugald,” he pleaded, ‘‘ temptation was 
great.”’ 
Donald replied in scorn to his plaint, 
‘What mair temptation have you that 
you prate 
Than I have? And ye know I’m no 


saint.” 
‘Then Dugald,”’ he said, ‘‘ supposing the 
Clyde 
Quite full of whiskey up to the brink, 
Supposing you were immersed in the 
tide 
Nearly up to your lips, would you 
drink ? 
‘Dugald, me mon, to me promise I’d 
stand, 


Any hurt to me conscience I’d save, 
I would na stoop, but would pit up me 
hand, 


‘ sé * « } fas ’ 99) ‘ . y . . 
year going to cut up. Then I'd just mak’ a ‘Wee Bittie 


Wave.’”’ 





will fit you ! 





‘The number of days in the year divide 
By the number of toes on one foot: then let 
The quotient be mentally multiplied 
By the number of letters in th’ Alphabet. 
And, behold the date,” said the Figuring Fiend, 
“ Of the glad New Year will at once be gleaned ! ” 


——_—— ET 


Wanted a Pair. 


Wait (to Servant).—‘ Ask your master for the fellow to the boot 
he threw at me last night. It’s just my size, but one ain’t any 
good to me.” 


A Blow. 


Man (to Undertaker).—*‘ I’ve called for a Christmas box, sir.”’ 
Se ee ae ae ees ot ad ; é 
Undertaker ( facetiously).—* Step inside ; I expect I’ve got one that 
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No Quarter. | 
“WHat the juice is the matter with 
you ?”’ asked the fig of the orange. 
“Oh, I’m being squeezed to death !”’ 
said the orange ap-peel-ingly. 
“Pretty close quarters!’’ remarked 
the fig. 
Reformation. 
I’m going to reform—I am ! 
I'll never—no, never !—say ! 
I'll go to bed with a clear-brained head, | 
And have nothing to do with “cham”! | 
1’m going to reform, I swear! | 
I’ll never at maidens stare, | 
When they trip by I’ll shut one eye 
And study the clouds up there! | 
I’m going to reform—you bet ! 
When a mouldy old fossil I get, . y 
But, so long as I’m young, I will waggle ' \ | 
my tongue ia, ; \ ‘4 \ 
With the girls and have plenty of “wet”! Wy vil M! \ \ 7 AL \ 
‘ ' \ Vy \ 
; Au \\\ \Y NNN WN, \ \\en 
* é Y wy, / t { \ we \\te 
Wagman’s Christmas iv Yj, y ) y , 
f y, J, ; , AN \ a 
Joke. 7 Uy 4 Yf Wf \ , ee MA \ N 
Boarding-house Keeper.—‘* What do ye ; /7 \ 
you think of the goose, Mr. Wagman ? | ™~\ '\ 
It’s an 1897 bird.”’ ae \e 
Boarder.—‘*I knew it was an old as \ 
goose, madam, but I should hardly have ] Y . .. _ \ | 
thought that it was eighteen hundred Y ' \Y Ss 
and ninety-seven years old !”’ = 
— ~ —_ nn - a en nn = a 
A Sumptuous Repast. 
First Street Arab.—‘‘What did yer | 
‘ave for yer Christmas dinner, Billy ?” 
Second Ditto.—‘‘ Baked ’taturs.”’ 
First Ditto (scornfully). ut Honly The Vicar.-—“‘ Been drinking again, Swipely ?”’ 
baked taturs 2 hy, us ’ad baked Swipely.—* Noshir! Pol m’honour, Shir! Itsh thish lovely shpring-like 
taturs an’ biled ‘uns arterwards ! weather makesh me feel like inn’shent boy again!” 
. INDIAN HEROES FuNpD.—In token of the sympathy of the British 
Some New Year Resolutions. stage for deeds of valour and self-sacrifice under the British flag, Sir 
Ton Tie Henry Irving has joined the committee of the Indian Heroes Fund, 
piesa , for which Messrs. H. S. King and Company, of 45, Pall Mall, and 
To avoid bombastic speeches, treat Old England with civility, Messrs. Grindlay, 55, Parliament Street, are receiving subscriptions. 
Information regarding the fund may be obtained from the hon. 


Showing my astonished subjects an example of humility. | 
Miss Marrig CORRELLI. | 
To distinguish in my writings ’twixt the real and the shoddy, 


Granting free and generous pardon to the critics as a body. | ‘ , 
Se Comanne Bou. The Modern Minor Novelist. 


To withdraw the rash assertions lately uttered in my rage, 
And henceforward to be clement in my judgments of the stage. 


secretary, Indian Heroes Fund, Savoy House, W.C. 


= SS 


Air: ‘I'he Modern Major-General.”’ 


Look up, O reader! and behold the man ’fore whom thou grovellest, 
He is the very model of the modern minor novelist ! 


Mr. LABOUCHERE. ier 
LABOUCHER He's teeming with ideas that are weird, and strange,and wonderful, 
To display a little caution in the views that I express, | And all his thrilling stories are of lightning and of thunder full. 
And be careful of my letters, most especially ; ile ; 
r ul of my letters, most especially of Hess | He makes between the critic’s brain and common-sense a severance, 


So that the awe-struck pressmen straightway bend the knee in 
reverence ; 
They put pars in the papers, ay, and sometimes leaders follow, 
; ; On Mr. Blank’s romances, which beat Scott and Dickens hollow! 
Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT. » : ‘ ‘ ' : 
Next day we’re told his genius glows with wondrous incandescence, 


To emerge one fateful morning boldly from my forest bower, And all the clubs are eager to be honoured by his presence ; 
And proclaim myself the leader of the party out of power. | Then follow little items, meant to please the great man’s vanities, 
About his house, his love for golf, and other like inanities! 


Sir Witrrip Lawson. 


To acknowledge to the brewers that I’ve been in total error, 
And no more regard the vittler as a most unholy terror. 


Lorp SALISBURY. | 


If it be the Powers’ intention China to the ground to dash, 
To enforce the right of England to some portions of the smash* 


We learn he never does a stroke of work before eleven, 
And spends his time correcting proofs from five o’clock till seven ; 
L’Exv His output’s rather small, but—note the log-roller’s duplicity !— 
4’ ENVOI. ; Sey * + ig er 
¢ eae He never writes a sentence that is lacking in felicity. 
Iver broken resolutions every ; sometir 7e ; ; ; : 
sail ieee panei t oa with be > the has some paren 4 tf) aie fl He always uses broad-nibbed pens to write his stories breezy, 
z 1c ae 6: f Si _ : 4 2S > Cc , > , (re . . e,* * . * . 
, . nan ese HOW Mentioned will be Kept. And yet his writing’s legible, ev’n comps. declare it easy ! 
Enough! Such gossip’s out of place, devoid of rhyme and reason, 


last a season |! 





" this re ion will probably be kept. Considering this great man may only 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE AT TIDDLINGTON HALL. 
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During the progress of the party the doors were opened just before twelve to let in the New Year, but Farmer Smith’s bull, which had 


been at large all the evening, entered instead. 


Twelfth Night. 
THE Kaiser (to the Czar) :— 
SEE, Nic., you simple Chinaman ? 

With him we’ll have some fun 
There won’t be much 
For Bull to clutch | 
When you and I have done. 
Though but a frail and feeble child, 
Upon my little wrist 
It is my care 
To always wear 
A large and mailed fist. 


Come, Nicholas, come pull his tail 
What time I punch his head ; 
For you and I 
May surely try 
To paint all Asia red. 
No matter what John Bull may say! 
A fig for Madame France ! 
The time is ripe, 
And we will pipe 
And make creation dance. 

We'll sweep the land, and sweep the seas, 
And ‘‘ plant our shields’ about— 
And we will show 
Our mothers know 

That you and I are out. 
We'll try to tear the world in twain, 
Our arms and hosts shall screen us— 








aes — mn 


It is but fit 
That we should split 


This continent between us. 


Come, Nic, my boy, don’t hesitate ; 
Our friends may soon arrive ! 


Before they do, 
Well, land you 


To thwart them may contrive 
I’]] take his head, you take his tail, 
And, with decision deft, 


And action grim, 
We'll go for him 


Till there is nothing left. 


Come, Nic, there’s been enough delay ! 


To rend him we'll endeavour. 


Come, come, my boy, 
Your strength employ 


It’s either now or never! 
I'll take his head, you take his tail ; 
Such treatment will be fair— 


We'll gain our ends 
Before our friends 


Drop in and want to share, 


H’m—‘ You and I ’’—I like his cheek ! 


Nic. (sotto voce) :— 


Compares himself with me? 


Poor little lad 
He’s very mad— 


My cat’spaw he shall be. 














And he shall shake his mailed fist, 
As one of Russia’s tools— 
But in the end, 
You may depend, 
’Tis I shall scoop the pools! 


(Aloud.) 


I’m with you, William, go ahead ! 
I think your notion’s prime! 
Your first employ, 
I wish you joy! 
I’m with you—all the time! 
You punch his head, I’ll pull his tail, 
Till he’s of breath bereft— 
Then I will seize 
(Just what I please) 
And ‘ou will seize—what’s left. 


LapbBy (to Miss Hess) :— 


Miss Hess, I really must declare 
The love with which I burn— 
Your hate and spite, 
My dear, are quite 
Enough my brain to turn. 
Miss Hess, my love for you's intense— 
Come down with me and sup! 
My pretty miss, 
Accept this kiss— 
And kiss and make it up! 
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(For Cartoon Verses see page 4.) 
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“Spooky ” Spondulicks, Esq. 
No. 2.—“THE WILL.” 


Watrer Sponpuxicks gazed at his body seated in the chair 
with amazement. He had “done it” now with a vengeance. The 
transformation had taken place almost without any effort on his 
part, and evidently his presumed Uncle James held, for a period, 
absolute sway over his outward and visible self. 














* Don’t SHUFFLE ALONG LIKE THAT.” 


“How do you find yourself, Uncle James ?’”’ he exclaimed rather 
nervously, as his body slowly rose from the chair and commenced 
a pas de seul round the room. 

“T think it will do, Nephew Walter, though it’s a little bit 
awkward at first. It’s a larger size than what I was formerly used 
to, and the collar’s somewhat too large, and the boots—oh, dear !— 
much too small. 

“‘ You'll have to get used to that, uncle,” said Walter, pleasantly. 
‘‘If you wear my body, you must take it, clothes and all. You 
don’t expect that manly form to go prancing round in dressing- 
gown and slippers. Do you? I had no idea.” 

‘“* Idea of what ?”’ 

‘That it had such a presentable appearance. I must say, though, 
the tie is not quite the thing, and the coat is a leetle full-chested, 
but perhaps I am hypercritical. Anyhow, now that you are me, 
and I’m goodness only knows what, what’s the next move? You 
can't do much business at this hour of the morning.” 

“But I can revel, Nephew Walter; I can revel. How much 
money did you bring? Ha! ha! I feel quite young again!” 
exclaimed the old man, diving his hands into his nephew’s pocket. 
** Not much, by my faith.” 

“Why, you old scoundrel, would you rob me before my very eyes? 
Drop that money or I’ll1——.” 

‘Tush! Tush! You are quite powerless, as I was a few moments 
ago. Weare partners now in money matters, and I’ll borrow what 
you have here for to-night’s dissipation.” 

“Come! We are wasting precious moments of my two hours.” 

“But I can’t leave the room without my body, it’s scarcely 
decent."’ 

‘Oh yes, you can. There's no wind to speak of. You won’t get 
blown about materially.” 

“T sup not,”’ grumbled Walter, “as I’ve no material to blow 
about. here are we going ?” 

_“*To your club, of course. Keep close up behind our body, it will 
give you some protection from the wind. Confound the thing! I’ve 
taken all the skin off my shin with that wretched chair. I must 
be careful. You'll have to doctor that up to-morrow, Nephew 
Walter.” 

“For goodness sake be careful, Uncle James. Remember your 
promise. I don't want my body to become a mass of bruises or vet 








have a broken neck. And don’t shuffle along like that,” he con- 
tinued when they reached the street, ‘‘as if you wore perpetual 
slippers. Expand your—I mean my manly chest, and straighten 
the knees. I have—what perhaps you never had—a character to 
keep up.” 

“Tes your confounded boots,” growled the embodied spirit of the 
old man. ‘ There’s only five pounds in your pockets, Walter, but 
I think we can afford a cab. We shall hardly spend all that to- 
night.” 

ey should think not, you wretched old spendthrift! By Jove, 
what a headache I am heir to!”’ 

They arrived at.the club in gallant style. The old man had 
seemingly enjoyed the ride, and had nodded familiarly at various 
well-remembered landmarks as they bowled along. 

“Compliments of the season, sir,” gurgled cabby, as_ they 
alighted; ‘‘’ad the pleasure of driving you afore, sir. Always 
knows a true gent when I sees one. Werry cold night, sir, but dry, 
powerfully dry. Thank you, sir ‘Ere, what’s this? Bin 
a-tampering with yer money-box for this ’ere little treat, ain’t yer? 
Yah! Gitin!” 

‘‘Cabmen are no more civilised than they were in my time,” 
murmured James Spondulicks as he mounted the club steps. 

‘* What did you give him, uncle?” said the shadow of his nephew, 
as he followed up close behind. 

‘‘ A shilling, and a dear ride at that.” 

“Good gracious me. You’ve made a good start, uncle. Do you 
know that you have really given the man his bare legal fare, and, 
hang you, you have done it through my body. I shan’t be able to 
look one of the fraternity in the face for weeks.” 

“ Your £5 won’t go far, Walter, if you allow men of that class to 
batten on you,” said the uncle, calmly. ‘‘ You had better lead the 
way. People won’t see you, and I’m a stranger here, where I’m 
supposed to know everything. I want a place to write at, to pre- 
pare for our transfiguration to-morrow.” 

Walter Spondulicks led the way to the smoking-room, chuckling 
to think what his friends would think of his shadowy form. 

A shout arose as they entered the room, and two young fellows 
came forward with outstretched hands. Walter shrank back, but 
the two men passed through his shadowy personality and warmly 
greeted his visible presentiment. 

The old man resented their effusive welcome with vigour. 

‘*Confound you, sirs,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you want to knock 
me over? Have you no respect for my grey hairs? Keep your 
paws off me, I say.”’ 
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THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


The shadow of Walter Spondulicks gave a ghostly laugh as he 
watched the expressions of his two friends at this strange rebuft. 
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“You always were a queer chap, Walter. What’s the matter 
now ?” said one. 

* Been dining, I think,” said the other, ‘‘not wisely but too well. 
Let’s leave him to it,” and they both sauntered huffily back to 
their seats. 

‘““Now really, uncle, that is too bad,” said Walter. ‘‘ Confound 
it ; what do you mean by it ? These are my most particular friends, 
and Ted Long’s an awfully sensitive chap, and—and—hang it all, 
you know, I’m engaged to his sister.” 

The old man muttered something meant for an apology, and 
moved slowly over to the writing desk, while Walter joined his 
friends. Unknown, and invisible, he heard more trutks about 
himgelf in a quarter of an hour than he would have thought 
possible. He felt rather unhappy as he watched his body writing 
for dear life at the table. ,What further mischief might the old 
wretch do if he was allowed to retain possession of that manly form ? 
He hovered and mooned about the room till suddenly the clock 
struck TWO. The arranged time had expired. A sudden dizziness 
took possession of him, and he found himself seated at the writing 
desk. Something bulky was sticking out of his breast pocket. 

He tremblingly drew it forth. The plot was thickening. It was 
a last will and testament of James Spondulicks, signed, and 
witnessed, and dated twenty years ago. 




















Waftings from the Wings. 


HERE we are again, and we are not likely to forget it. There 
never were so many pantomimes—east, west, north, and south 
the drama is given over to the Lord of Misrule, and a fine old time 
he has been having. The festivities would, of course, be incomplete 
without Mr. Oscar Barrett, so he has taken up his quarters at the 
Garrick, and very snug he has made himself there, acting as 
guardian to that favourite of his, the resilient Cinderella, who 
always ‘“‘comes out on top.’ We are given a very pretty, 
thoroughly orthodox show, the story being followed with much 
exactitude, and many of the features of the Lyceum Cinderella, 
who seems to haunt Mr. Barrett, are again provided. Scene I. 
shows us the factories of Fairyland, where the subject of the 
pantomime is chosen. The second, a beautiful one, painted by the 
master-hand of Hawes Craven, is the King’s Wood, where there is a 
pretty ballet of autumn leaves. The kitchen scene was very poor on 
Boxing Day, being almost entirely given over to a dull, slow, and in- 
appropriate parody of the Chinese plays, which not one person in a 
thousand has seen. But all this will have been put right by this 
time. The fairy boudoir, where Cinderella is fitted out for the ball, 
is a pet scheme of Mr. Barrett’s; and a very charming scene it is, 
with an ending that is positively idyllic. The next scene of im- 
portance is the ball room, a handsome set where some interesting 
old-fashioned dancing is indulged in. Then the next notable scene 
is the transformation, ‘‘ Love and Happiness,” a very pretty con- 
fection in scene-painting. The company contains several well- 
known names, including Messrs. Harry Nicholls and John Le Hay 
as the Ugly Sisters; Fred Kaye as the page; William Lugg as the 
Baron: Miss Helen Bertram as the Prince—with a fine voice; 
Miss Grace Dudley as Cinderella; Miss Kate Phillips as the 
Baroness ; and Mr. Lennon as a most excellent cat. A very charm- 
ing little girl, Miss Elsa Moxter, made one of the hits of the after- 
noon in a small part. Mr. Barrett was personally responsible for 
the music, which was naturally all that was dainty and refined. 
Cinderella has plenty of material in it, and there is little doubt that 
it will be a big success. 


The Princess’s has another melodrama, How London Lives, 
adapted from the French by Martyn Field and Arthur Shirley. It 
is a good stirring conventional bit of work, quite up to the require- 
ments of the house, for the audience here like their fare hot and 
strong. The fact that if any of the characters behaved as ordinary 
beings the piece would come to an untimely end need trouble no 
dramatist catering for a melodramatic audience ; and that is why 
the authors of How London Lives were under no compulsion to 
make their heroine tell her father the reason why she refused to 
marry the man he had chosen for her. But then the heroine 
would not have been turned out into the cold, cold streets, and 
her subsequent adventures would have interested us no more. 
She would not have tried to kill herself by jumping into the 
river to be saved by the hero, nor should we have been asked to 
assist in the publication of an evening newspaper. All these 
exciting things would have been denied to us had the people 
concerned conducted themselves as rational human beings. How 
London Lives is excellently acted by the hard-working and con- 
scientious Princess’s company. 

The three fairy plays at Terry’s Theatre are quite the prettiest 
things that we have seen for many a long day. Despite all the 











pantomimes and the other beautiful and gorgeous shows that are 
delighting London just now, I doubt if there is anything that will 
really enchant the youngsters more than these dramatic versions of 
the Hans Andersen tales so skilfully and artistically adapted by 
versatile Mr. Basil Hood. They are simple enough, and they 
follow the originals so closely that the little ones appreciate and 
enjoy them hugely, while, at the same time, they are so brightly 
and smartly written that their elders will like them hardly less. 
The best of the three is The Soldier and the Tinder Box, but 
they are all so good that it is invidious to pick out any one in par- 
ticular for praise. Big Claus and Little Claus and The Princess 
and the Swineherd and the Emperor's New Clothes, the last being 
two stories rolled into one, are hardly less delightful, especially as 
they are all so capitally played by one of the best companies London 
has seen for a long while. Especially charming is Miss Louie 
Pounds, who sings with a soft sweetness that is most alluring, and 
acts with a dainty grace and refinement that are quite captivating. 
Miss Kitty Loftus romps her way into the hearts of her audience in 
dashing style, and that clever French Maid band of comedians, 
Messrs. H. O. Clarey, Murray King, Joseph Wilson, Windham 
Guise, and that finished artist, Mr. Eric Lewis, are all just as good 
as goodcan be. In the company there is also a perfect little child 
actress, Miss May Yates, who was made a chum of by her youthful 
audience at once. The matinées at Terry’s will hold their own 
against the most colossal of their competitors. 


Mrs. Bernard Beere’s re-appearance at the Comedy Theatre, 
after her long absence from the stage, was the occasion of a 
remarkable outburst of enthusiasm, which prevented her speaking 
for many moments. The vehicle chosen for her return was 
that old-fashioned, but exciting and dramatic, one-act play, 
A Sheep in Wolfs Clothing, that Tom Taylor adapted 
from the French so skilfully. Except that the dialogue is 
given to high falutin’, the piece stands revival remarkably 
well, the capital plot, bustling incidents, and thoroughly 
interesting story being infinitely preferable to the milk-and-watery 
stuff with which the stage is overcrowded now-a-days. The story, 
cleverly shifted by the adaptor from the French Revolution to the 
Monmouth rebellion in England, has had its memory kept green for 
us by amateurs (who, of course, mostly murdered it), and is well 
known enough only to need recalling. You may, perhaps, remember 
how the devoted Annie Carew hides her husband from Colonel 
Kirke, who, with the infamous Judge Jeffries, was butchering the 
rebels in the West Country; how she fools the fierce cutthroat by 
pretending to be madly in love with him, and fools him in the end 
to such an extent that he gets into such a muddle that Master 
Carew recovers his estates and his liberty. Mrs Beere as Anne 
Carew played with all her old skill and charm, with an intensity 
and a mobility of expression that carried her audience away with 
her. Mr. Henry Neville as Jasper was admirably suited, the 
bonhomie and high spirits of the hunted man fitting his robust and 
vigorous method. Mr. Henry Kemble as Kirke, Mr. Henry 
Hendrie, and Miss Beatrice Ferrar were excellent. One Summer’s 
Day is even more delightful on a second hearing, and the whole 
entertainment at the Comedy is most enjoyable. 


Yet another hero has appeared in Secret Service at the Adelphi, 
this time Mr. Herbert Waring, and a very fine and intense hero he 
is. Mr. Waring plays the part of Captain Thorne with much 
restrained power and a quiet method that is very telling. Miss 
May Whitty is charming as Edith Varney. 


sarnum’s, at Olympia, has come, seen, and ccnquered. Business 
there is terrific. The effect of seeing half-a-dozen entertainments 
at once is more bewildering and astonishing than pleasant, but it is 
all so vast and so wonderful that it compels our admiration. The 
animals are magnificent. It is to be doubted if such a varied 
collection has ever before been seen in this country. The acrobats and 
conjurors and clowns and the rest are all very marvellous, but why, 
oh why, those freaks? To a sensitive person they are simply awful, 
and many, I am sure, will stay away from the show rather than risk 
seeing some poor monstrosity. Be that as it may, the great 
show at Olympia is certainly—in its way—the “ greatest show 
on earth.” 


The pantomime at the Grand, Islington, is always a good one, 
and this year is no exception to the rule. Mr. Oscar Barrett is the 
producer, and he and his assistants have done remarkably well. 
Dick Whittington is the time-honoured subject, and it is treated in 
fashion, ‘‘ quite English, you know.” Mr. Godfrey Thorne has 
written an amusing ‘“ book,” and Mr. Gliddon has provided much 
lively music. The story is followed fairly closely, and the fun that 
arises is not too far out of the picture. The scenes are Old Bow 
Bells, Islington Green, Fitzwarren’s house, Highgate Hill, Pickle- 
herring Wharf, the Wreck, Barbary Sands, the Palace of the Sultan, 
and the Mansion House, what time the Lord Mayor’s dinner is in 
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rogress. The handsome pictures of old English and Moorish life 
ae | much to the taste of the audience at Merrie Islington. The 
company is a very strong one, and the laughter was unceasing. 
Mr ner Randall is, of course, facile princeps in this style of fun 
and such clever people as Messrs. Tom Murray, Charles Stevens, 
Misses Lily Harold, Cicile Turner, Irene du Foye kept the pot 
a-boiling merrily. 

The good old Surrey always comes out strong at Christmas time, 
and this year is no roc hone 5 to the rule, when The Yellow Dwarf 
is quite up to the big reputation gained by Mr. George Conquest 
for his house. Fun is the chief thing at the Surrey, and fun there 
is this year in plenty. 

At the beautiful new Broadway Theatre at Deptford there isa 
remarkably splendid show, Miss Cissy Grahame having mounted 
Cinderella on quite a West-End scale of luxury; yet there is no 
lack of humour, and the clever company are full of high spirits. 


At the Brixton Theatre Mr. Frank Parker has produced Robin- 
son Crusoe, and right well has he accomplished his task, for the 
pantomime is absolutely admirable from start to finish. The 
company is a very fine one. 


One can always rely upon a good pantomime at the Métropole. 
for Mr. Mulholland is one of the ’cutest managers in England, and 
that is saying a great deal. Little Red Riding Hood is not only 
bright and lively, it is particulary graceful and elegant ; the 
music is especially good, and the clever artistes engaged are all 
first-class. 


The new Pavilion pantomime, Jack and the Beanstalk, is up to 
the reputation of the house, which is saying everything. It is, 


indeed, a fine show. 
GOSSAMER. 


At the Duke of York’s Theatre on Boxing Day the old comic 
drama, Good for Nothing, was produced, Tom Dibbles being played 
by Mr. Fred Grove in a very generous style. 


Herbert Campbell and Dan Leno are with us again in the ful” 
tide of pantomime and drollery. Boxing night at Drury Lane was 
signalised by the production of The Babes in the Wood, the 
collaboration of the two Ar(au)thurs, Sturgess and Collins. And 
such babes! Imagine, but better go and see, Herbert Campbell 
arrayed (and hurrayed) in a little girl’s pink frock, shoes and 
stockings, fair ringlets, covered with a close-fitting, puritan, pink 
bonnet ; and Dan Leno attired (but never tired of kicking up 
behind and before) as a little boy in simple suit of black, embellished 
with white linen collar! Well, I nearly split with laughter over their 
antics with Mr. John Warden as the Wicked Baron, and 
their games with Miss Alice Barnett as an up-to-date Board School 
teacher, and their diversions with Messrs. Griffin and Dubois, who 
impersonated the Robbers. The pantomime opens in the good, old- 
iablonsl way by the meeting of the go and evil spirits, Miss 
Kate Graves as the Spirit of Youth and Mr. Charles Angelo as the 
Spirit of Indigestion, who agree upon their several intentions of 

rotection and spite as regards the Babes’ career. The first scene 
S$ a nursery, where the Spirit of Indigestion and the Spirit of 
Castigation (Mr. Alfred Balfour) reign supreme until they are driven 
away by the Spirit of Youth. Then comes the Baron’s Office, 
fitted up with all modern utensils, such as a tape machine, type- 
writer, etc., all of gigantic proportions. The Baron carries on a 
betting business, and, as the bets have gone against him, as he 
learns from telegrams brought to him by a telegraph boy, whose 
ambulatory movements were a noticeable feature, his creditors 
assemble and clamour for their money, which he cannot pay. The 
Babes arrive, and then merriment fairly rolls along. The Prince’s 
garden scene intrcduces Miss Ada Blanche as Prince Paragon, who 
becomes enamoured of the Baron’s daughter, Marian, sweet Miss 
Violet Robinson. The schoolroom scene which follows gives ample 
scope for the Babes to disport. Their recitations from Hamlet 
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are immensely funny. They subsequently visit the village fair, 
which is quite realistic with its steam roundabouts and shows 
and showmen, amongst whom Mr. A. T. Hendon is very: con- 
spicuous. Thisscene resolves into a panorama with many clever 
arrangements, particularly the Mushroom Meadow, where the 
frogs, led by Mr. Ernest D’Auban and Miss Rita Barrington, as 
King and Queen Frog, exemplify their saltatory achievements. 
The panorama culntinates with a gloriously resplendent scene, 
Land of Orchids. These lovely blooms very readily afford oppor- 
tunity for beautiful colour blending, and the ballet, consummated 
by the erial flights of the Grigolatis troupe and enlivened by 
bird music, the invention of Nicole Fréres, fittingly conclude Part I. 
Mr. Arthur Collins thoroughly merited the acclamation accorded 
him for this very charming scene. Part II. proceeds with the 
Babes’ (who have now grown up) further adventures, and shows us 
the Junior Banbury Club, the Princes’ Terrace, the Babes’ Kitchen 
(which is made the medium for much satire upon the ways of 
the modern domestic servant), a Corner of the Paddock and Race- 
course, the Babes’ Flat, and terminating with the restoration to the 
Babes of their fortune in a richly-apparisoned scene, the Coming of 
Age, and Coronation. The usual harlequinade followed, and ter- 
minated an agreeable and unsurpassable entertainment which 
thoroughly maintains the reputation of dear Old Drury. 


Mr. John Hare will open the Globe Theatre, which has been re- 
decorated, on the 8th inst. with the production, for the first time 
in London, of A Bachelor’s Romance, a new four-act comedy by 
Miss Martha Morton. 


Mr. George Alexander and Miss Julia Neilson will severally 
appear as Benedick and Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing at St. 
James’s Theatre shortly. 


The Crystal Palace Boxing Day recreations were crowned with 
three performances of Wulfi’s Great Circus. It is the grandest 
sporting equestrian representation ever seen. In no other place of 
entertainment could a stag hunt be produced with such realism. 
First of all comes the Meet, then the Start and liberation of the 
stag, which is chased by a splendid pack of hounds. The former 
takes to the water, and swims across a stream twelve feet deep, fol- 
lowed by the hounds and horses in right real earnest. Several 
riders get thrown off into the water, and are reduced to swimming, 
as are their hunters. Finally, every one gets across, and the stag 
is ultimately recaptured. The entertainment is agreeably varied 
with equestrian performances in the ring, interspersed with very 
clever clowning. Messrs. Michele and Sandro Gozzini are, indeed, 
the most wonderful equilibrists ever witnessed, and Lui-Lui and his 
dog Robinson in their football game are very diverting. A visit to 
the Crystal Palace should not be omitted. 


Amongst holiday items recommendable is the tableau of the 
Gordon Highlanders capturing the Heights of Dargai on October 
20th last, exhibited at that favourite and popular place of enter- 
tainment, Madame Tussaud’s. Mr. John Tussaud may, sans 
reproche, lay claim to this extensive piece of workmanship as his 
chef d’ceuvre. The grouping of the assaulting ‘“‘ Hielanders”’ is 
faultless, of whom the central figure is Lieutenant-Colonel Mathias. 
One seems to hear him utter the famous order, ‘‘ Gordons, the 
General has ordered that position to be taken at any cost; the 
Gordons will take it,’’ so life-like and full of action is this repre- 
sentation. There is Piper Findlater screeling “The Cock o’ the 
North”’ on his pipes, and the men are rushing valiantly up the 
stone-bestrewed heights, behind which the Afridis.are hidden and 
showing the results of good markmenship. The tout ensemble is 
superbly grand. There are many other attractions recently added, 


and one of the most recent is a life-sized model of the lamented 
Mr. William Terriss. 


The Roxburghe Press Limited are about to issue “‘Humours of 
History,” a chronological series of comic pictures illustrating 
historical incidents from the time of Julius Cesar to the reign of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. Eighteen centuries of laughter. 
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